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Preservation of the Work of Early Philadelphia 

Artisans 

THERE is a service to the public, falling within the scope of 
museum work, that receives but little recognition and hardly 
adequate support. In the case of this Museum the work has 
been called, though not too happily, the preservation of Philadelphia 
antiquities, and may be explained as salvaging and conserving ex- 
amples of early craftsmanship in this city which would otherwise be 
destroyed in the unavoidable vandalism of progress. Time and again 
as we see the wreckers dismantling some house around which historic 
memories gather, or some residence the construction of which exem- 
plifies the skill of the artisans of a bygone age, every one of us is 
impelled to wish that there were some way, some place to preserve 
at least a part of this tangible record of the past. This is precisely 
what the Museum is constantly striving to accomplish. 

To show that the attempt has not been fruitless, attention should 
be called to the fact that the Museum, working along these lines, has 
recently purchased the steps, doorway, and cornice, the hall trimming 
and staircase of the Blackwell House, 224 Pine Street. This residence, 
at one time probably the most comely and elegant in the city, has since 
degenerated, with the encroachment of business into the residential 
section, into a cigar factory. It was built about 1765 by John Stamper, 
a wealthy merchant who, having purchased the whole south side of 
Pine Street from Second to Third, erected this most pleasing house 
and surrounded it with a luxuriant garden, where he spent his later 
years among his flowers, shrubs, and fruit trees. In building the 
house he sought beauty and dignity without regard for cost. The 
interior trim surpassed any to be found in the city. The workmanship 
and design mark Mr. Stamper as a man of meticulous taste and 
luxurious refinement. It was found upon scraping the wainscoting 
of the graceful staircase that it was of solid mahogany, long hidden 
by generations of painters. The doors were mahogany too, hung in 
doorways that were bordered by fluted pilasters and cunningly carved 
casings and topped by graceful broken pediments. The trim of the 
rooms had unfortunately been despoiled some years ago and the panels 
over the fireplaces, whereon had been hunting scenes in mastic, as 
well as the carved interior window casements, have entirely 
disappeared. 

Upon Stamper's death his residence passed into the possession of 
his son-in-law, William Bingham, and then to Bingham's son-in-law, 
the Reverend Dr. Robert Blackwell, whose name became associated 
with the house. In its present dilapidated and lack-lustre condition 
it is indeed a dismal sight, yet some comfort may be gained from the 
knowledge that part at least of its superb woodwork has found a 
permanent lodging at the Museum, where it may be seen as proof of 
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the artistry of the past and an inspiration to modern woodwork 
designers. 

Another accession falling in the same class is the section of 
wrought-iron railing from Stephen Girard's warehouse, 20-26 Dela- 
ware Avenue. The central portion, which bore the panels containing 
the date, 1796, and Girard's initials, was lost trace of when the build- 
ing was reconstructed and improved a decade ago, and Numbers 22 
and 24 were separated from the end buildings. The part which has 
come to the Museum, however, remained until recently on the ends of 
the former warehouse and includes the best of the original balcony 
rail. Two panels with elaborate yet rugged scroll work surrounding 
oval escutcheons bear, one, a cutter under full sail, the other, a sheaf 
of wheat, both obviously significant of the purpose for which the 
building was designed. The intervening panels, simple yet graceful 
in outline, are especially representative of the wrought-iron work of 
early Philadelphia. 

It is gratifying that the Museum has been able to salvage these, 
yet it is only a step in the work that is toward. It is proper that all 
such things should find a permanent place in the Museum, but it is 
only through the co-operation of the public that such an end may be 
attained. Instead of mentally registering regret at the passing of old 
landmarks, it is the duty of every citizen to bring to the attention 
of the Museum the vanishing records, that all worthy of preservation 
may be gathered in. 



School Notes 

The School has opened with an unusually large registration : with 
a number of new instructors and with, it is hoped, some betterment in 
the type of instruction offered. 

A brief statement of the plan of the teaching may not be out of 
place. The student is given in his first year a thorough grounding in 
drawing, modeling, the theory of color and the basic principles of 
design. Having acquired these fundamentals he elects one of the 
established courses at the beginning of his second year. In this, while 
building up his historical knowledge and his technique, he is advanced 
from theoretical to practical knowledge of his craft. In his final year, 
if not before, the student is brought in touch with the practical 
workers in his field and is assisted, as far as it is possible, in bridging 
the gap between the classroom and the workroom. The idle and the 
inefficient are rigorously weeded out. 

To assist the Principal in securing the best results a new policy 
has been established. Each course is in charge of an instructor who, 
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